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priests. But they have to watch their steps every day
and every hour. They must go slowly.
So it happens that in Prague, according to a Dutch
traveller whom I met, you can still get a four course
dinner in every restaurant while the German Reich
eats one-pot meals. There is more to eat in Prague to-day
than in any other part of Germany.
The Czechs' power of resistance and their unequalled
skill in opposition enable them to carry on under the
eyes of S.S. and Gestapo at least some form of national
life. Nowhere else but in Prague would it be possible
under such rule to organise and maintain clandestine
political work and to resist the attempts of Hitler's
cultural agents to impose German culture. For Prague
is a centre of real European culture.
Nazi propagandists will claim my statements as proof
of German respect for Czech culture. But I would only
be playing into Goebbels' hands if I suppressed the
truth, for fear of how he might interpret it.
If Czech national life still exists to-day, it is not by
the grace of Hitler's administrators but in spite of their
attempts to suppress it.
As you walk along the Graben, in Prague, you can
watch the Czech people as they pass each other, look-
ing into each other's eyes with that wistful glance that
means "Here is a friend". Two Czechs who have never
met in their lives, never exchanged a word, are and
feel united against Nazism. In the word's truest sense
they extend that union "in passing", build it up into
a chain, into a brotherhood of the whole Czech nation.
It was still warm in Prague when the war began.
The autumn sun shone over the old roofs of Prague's
Kleinseite, Czech girls still wandered arm in arm along
the narrow streets of their old town.